OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY!

wastes in pointed contrast to the hills and their wooded
meadows behind us.

Hidden in these desolate wadi beds, which drain north
across the steppe, flourishes the wild mughur^ frankincense
tree. In appearance it is a young sapling, having almost no
central trunk, but from near the ground there springs out a
clump of branches which grow to a camel's height and
more, with ash-coloured bark and tiny crumpled leaves.
One of my men leapt off his camel to bring a specimen of
the sap in the raw condition on his dagger blade for me to
see; it resembled green transparent lard and was very
fragrant. The tree begins to bear in its third or fourth
year. The collectors, women as well as men, come to make
slight incisions here and there in the low and stout branches
with a special knife. A gum exudes at these points and
hardens into large lozenge-shaped tears of resinous substance
which is known as frankincense (liban). After ten days the
drops are large enough for collection, and the tree will
continue to yield from these old incisions deepened as
necessary at intervals of ten days for a further period of
five months. After this the tree dries up and is left to
recover, the period varying from six months to two years
according to its condition. Collection of the liban is made
chiefly during the summer months. It is stored in the
mountain caves till the winter, when it is sent down to the
ports for export, for no country craft put to sea during the
gales of the summer south-west monsoon. This delay
enables the product to dry well, though normally it is ready
for export in from ten to twenty days after collection.

From Bombay it finds its way to the temples of the East,
a little being kept in Dhufar where the good housewife
may put an incense-burner under the bed at sunset to keep
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